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hood, and therefore the effect of the failure to maintain healthy, happy
home life is beyond calculation. The personalities of many of the men and
women of tomorrow, and therefore the national health, will show war-caused
scars for many years to come.8 Those who were so fortunate as not to be in-
volved directly will be affected by the increase in the social problems that will
arise from such widespread mental ill health.
To be sure, many families benefited greatly from the war. Provincialism
could not stand unaffected by life in various parts of the country or world.
Individuals and familes, forced out of the deep grooves of daily routine,
found stimulation in change. There were families to which the father re-
turned with a new appreciation for them; with a willingness to share more
equitably with his wife the responsibilities of the home and the children;
with a determination to live more in the present with his family; with an in-
creased tolerance of the whims and the foibles of relatives, friends, and asso-
ciates. From some homes sons left as boys to return as men, having broken
the ties of boyhood dependency by experience away from the home influence.
Many men discovered a broader vision which resulted in a determination
to live more usefully, constructively, and productively. Some came home
resolved to help their offspring develop a fuller understanding of world
affairs and the relationship of the individual American to, and his responsi-
bilities for, those affairs. The hero worship of children for their fathers may
serve to raise the aims and ideals of some of the younger generation.
However, any gains to the family were not in the province of the Army
psychiatrist to observe. Instead, we saw the evidence of the previous war in-
jury in the soldiers of this war. Men who came or were sent to us were
children during World War I and soon thereafter. They were subjected to
the same problems that confront us in family life today. The Army psy-
chiatrists of World War II saw the scars upon manhood of the childhood
experiences during wartime and the postwar adjustment. Regarding the major
portion of the man power at its disposal, the Army of 1941-46 had to face
problems which are traceable to the effect of the family life of 1916-20.
For better or for worse, the character traits and habits of an individual
- are formulated in the first 6 to 10 years of life. What he is at 8 is a fair
;> indication of what we may expect htm to be at 18 or 28.* The experiences
* Numerous articles appeared in sociological journals dealing with the family in wartime. Of
the few in medical literature, one was by a social worker who canvassed the social agencies of
New Orleans. Gentile, F, M., "The Effects of the War Upon the Family and Its Members,"
Psychiatry; 6:37-49, Feb., 1943. Sound advice on many home problems was given by Winfred
Overholser, "Effects of the War on the Family," Journal of Home Economics, 35:393-396,
Sept., 1943. See also Hymes, Jas. L, Jr^ 'The Teacher Can Prevent," Child Study, 24:41*42,
Winter 1946-47.
4 This does not minimize the importance of the second 10 years in the development of person-
ality, nor should it indicate that all maladjusted children will be maladjusted adults. Many